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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 
To THE Eprtor OF THE CIRCULAR: 

As the subject of special or exclusive, vs. 
Commmunity or diffusive love, has been 
presented somewhat in your paper lately, per- 
haps a few thoughts from an outside Commu- 
nist, who is a constant and interested reader 
of THE CrRcULAR, may not be objectionable. 

Your people have learned by experience 
that exclusive love tends to produce disease 
and suffering ; while diffusive love conduces to 
health and happiness ; and the question arises, 
Why is this so? My answer is, that diffusive 
love is in harmony with human nature, while 
exclasive love is not. Man is organized 
physically and spiritually, morally and so- 
cially, on certain definite, positive laws. Dis- 
ease is the result of violated law; and every 
violated law must tend to disease. Man is so 
related in his physical and mental organism, 
that disease in one part necessarily produces 
disease in the other. Ifthe mind is diseased 
the body must be also, and vice versa. Thus 
if man violates any of the laws of his complex 
nature, his whole being will be more or less 
diseased. If exclusive love then is contrary 
to human nature, it would certainly result in 
disease and suffering. Man is not dual, 
but gregarious, in his nature. The human 
mind is not a unit, but a combination of many 
and various faculties. No two persons are 
exactly alike in character, but there is an in- 
finite and ever-changing variety. So there is 
no one person who can satisfy all the wants 
and desires for companionship of any other 
person. The human mind is so constituted 
that it ought to love everything that appears 
to it lovable, whenever and wherever found ; 
and it always would do soif it were not 
cramped and hemmed in by arbitrary and 
unnatural restrictions." To illustrate: take a 
person who loves another with exclusive, idola- 
trous love. at love is not an indivisible 
unit, but may be dissected into various con- 
stituent elements, each one of which is called 
into action by certain definite characteristics 
in the object loved. Now if this love was 
allowed to act in accordance with its natural 
laws, it would be called out toward every other 
person who possessed these same traits of 
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| character, and in exact proportion to the num-/|douceur in the shape of a basket of fruit pre- 


| ber and degree in which these characteristics 
were possessed. And as no one human trait | 
is monopolized by any person, so no one indi-| 
vidual could monopolize all the love of any! 
other one. It is the hemming in, and concen- 
trating upon one, this love that ought to flow 
out to all around, that makes it idolatrous. 


D. D. 
Pekin, N. Y., July 2, 1865. 


STRAWBERRY NOTES. 


HAs just been through a strawberry 
campaign, in which 850 bushels of the 
fruit were secured and disposed of, it is 
thought that we may do a service to our 
strawberry groups here and at Oneida, and 
perhaps to fruit-growers elsewhere, by embody- 
ing the results of our experience and noting 
the points which are found to be practically 
important in managing such a harvest. The 
rapidity with which this fruit comes on after 
its time of ripening commences requires that 
the preparations and organization necessary 
for picking and marketing it should be made 
beforehand, as there is enough to do in the 
time of harvest without any extra labor or 
care that can be provided against previously. 
The things to be attended to therefore are 

1. The engagement of a proper number of 
pickers, to come at call, and at such rates as 
will pay them fairly and make them punctual 
in their labor. During the height of the sea- 
son we had a hundred pickers, including 
adults and children, on five and a half acres. 
This would indicate that from fifteen to twenty 
pickers are required to the acre. 

2. There should be two strong hands to the 
acre for moving fruit and overseeing the pick- 
ers. To these add one girl to the acre for 
leveling boxes. Ifthe plantation is large a 
tallyman and book-keeper ( who may also be 
paymaster) will be required. 

3. A quantity of boxes or baskets, and 
crates sufficient to meet any emergency, 
should be on hand. Before picking-time look 
over your old stock of these articles, see that 
they are clean and in good repair, and pro- 
cure whatever additional new stock you may 
require. At our distance from market we 
judge that not less than two thousand quart- 
boxes or baskets are necessary to the acre. 

4. Make your arrangements with the trans- 
portation companies for taking your harvest to 
market. If you send by express or railroad, 
engage them to return your empty boxes free 
of charge. If you make large shipments in 
the night they will expect you to help in load- 








ing the crates into the cars, An occasional 


sented to the railroad officials, from the presi- 
dent and superintendent down to the water- 
boy, helps wonderfully in moving strawberries. 

5. You may sell your fruit by a commission 
house in the great cities, or may send it to 
dealers wherever it is ordered. In the former 
case telegraph to the consignees on shipment 
the quantity and kind of fruit sent. If sent to 
the order of a dealer place the bill in the 
crate. Request all parties having your 
strawberries to return the boxes and crates as 
soon as possible. If you sell by a commission 
house ask of them a telegraphic return of 
prices every day. 

6. If you have a large strawberry-field, 
there should be an awning at the border of it 
ten or twelve feet square shading a large table, 
to which the boxes should be brought by the pick- 
ers as fast as filled, and where they should be tal- 
lied, leveled up and packed in crates ready for 
shipment. We have formerly done the leveling 
and packing in a fruit house, but think the aw- 
ning system, in consequence of its saving 
some unnecessary handling, is preferable. 

7. Avoid picking as much as possible when 
the berries are wet, as immediately after, a 
rain, or in a heavy dew; and after being 
picked, the sooner they are got to market the 
better. 

8. Provide yourself with horses enough to 
do an extra amount of night-and-day run- 
ning. 

9. At the close of the season boxes and bas- 
kets should be inspected, those requiring it 
shou!d be scalded, and the whole be carefully 
packed away for the next season. 


10. Be good-natured, don’t fret, take what- 
ever comes cheerfully, and having done the 
best you can, be satisfied with the result. 


A SHAKER THEOLOGIAN. 
W: have been pleased at finding in a 

book first published in Kentucky about 
fifty years ago, an able and ingenious Biblical 
arguinent establishing the doctrines of Perfec- 
tionism and Community of Property." The 
author was John Dunlavy, who (‘as we gather 
trom incidental notes in the work), having been 
a zealous Presbyterian minister and labored 
much in the “ great Kentucky Revival’ that 
prevailed in the early years of this century, 
at length found his views influenced by the 
testimony of certain Shaker missionaries from 
New Lebanon, and finally, with several of the 
leaders in the revival and many of its converts, 





*THe Manreys10; or a Declaration of the Doc- 
trine and Practiee of the Church of Christ. By 
John Dunlavy, 
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embraced their faith. We notice in the his- 
tory of Dunlavy and his associates, a kind of 
parailelism with that of the leaders of New 
Haven Perfectionism which appeared thirty 
years later. In both instances the persons 
were zealous revivalists, and in both the revi- 
val spirit culminated in a testimony of 
personal holiness, and led to a form of so- 
cial unity. But notwithstanding this general 
resemblance of the two cases, the final social 
result, at which they respectively arrived, 
presents a somewhat striking difference in 
the contrast between Shakerism and Com- 
munism. ‘The explanation of this difference 
may be that Dunlavy and the Shakers lacked 
the element of Anastatism or the Resurrection 
principle in their theology, which has since 
been developed and which is necessary to car- 
ry Perfectionism and Communism through to 
a completely victorious and comprehensive re- 
sult. 

We herewith insert a portion of Dunlavy’s 
argument on the subjects alluded to: 


PERFECTIONISM A BIBLE DOCTRINE. 


Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, has, in the 
most explicit terms, declared, that they who 
are in Christ, are dead to sin, so as to live no 
longer therein, and are already free from it. 
“ What shall we say then? Shall we continue 
in sin that grace may abound? God forbid [ it 
cannot be]; how shall we who are dead to sin 
live any longer therein? Know ye not that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into his death? Wherefore we 
are buried with him by baptism into death; 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life. For if we have 
been planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of his 
resurrection.” Here the end of Christ’s death 
and resurrection is stated in plain terms to be 
our dying with him, that is, to sin as he ‘died 
and rising with him, or walking in newness 
of life. Iftherefore we be in Christ, and not 
dead to sin, and consequently do not walk in 
newness of life, the end of his death and his ris- 
ing again is lost; Christ has died in vain, we 
are yet in our sins, and he has failed in his un- 
dertaking. 


It is vain to argue that these happy effects 
are to take place at some future period, for the 
apostle brings the matter right down to the 
present tense, to take effect now and henceforth, 
as the foundation work of future increase and 
glory. We who are dead to sin—are buried 
with him—* Knowing this that our old man is 
[already] crucified with him, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin. For he that is dead is 
Freed from sin.” Thatis, asweare. And then 
on that position, that we are dead with him, he 
grounds the argument of our living as he lives ; 
that is, 0 God—in the Spirit—in the resurrec- 
tion, or in newness of life. “Now if we be 
dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also 
live with him. Knowing that Christ being 
raised frum the dead, dieth no more; death 
hath no more dominion over him. For in that 
he died, he died to sin once; but in that he 
liveth, he liveth to God. Likewise reckon ye 
also yourselves to be dead indeed to sin [ not in 
name, Or in prospect], but alive to God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


It might be asked, Why should he counsel 
them to reckon themselves dead to sin and 
alive to God, if they were not soin truth? Did 
he want them to be deceived? Or did he ex- 
pect that to esteem themselves what they 
were not, or could not be, would be tor their 
edification? But it was reasonable to encour- 





age all who believed to inherit their privilege. 

After some counsel to live up to their privi- 
lege, he adds: “ For sin shall not have dominion 
over you; for yeare not under the law, but under 
grace.” And he effectually cuts off all pretext 
for sin, or for any to think they could sin, and 
yet be in Christ. “ What then? shall we sin, 
because we are not under the law, but under 
grave? God forbid. Know ye not, that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants ye are to whom ye obey, whether of 
sin unto death, or of vbedience unto righteous- 
ness? But God be thanked that ye were the 
servants of sin; but ye have obeyed from the 
heart that form of doctrine which was delivered 
unto you. Being then made free from sin, ye 
became servants of righteousness.” And a little 
after, “ For when ye were the servants of sin, 
ye were free from righteousness. What fruit 
had ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed? for the end of those things is death. 
But now, being made free from sin, and become 
servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holi- 
ness, and the end everlasting life.” 

It is here to be particularly noticed, that the 
apostle leaves no middle station or condition, 
between being a servant of God and a servant 
of sin—a man must be either the one or the 
other. “ For when ye were the servants of sin 
ye were free from righteousness ;” and, “ Being 
then made free from sin, ye became the servants 
of righteousness ;” “ But now, being made free 
from sin, and become servants of God, ye have 
your fruit to holiness.” No difference between 
sinning, and being the servants of sin; 
“ What then? shall we sin because we are not 
under the law, but under grace? God forbid. 
[ Never.] Know ye not that to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are 
to whom ye obey?” All reasoning, therefore, 
that Christians sin unwillingly and without in- 
tention, through the suddenness or violence of 
temptation, are false and vain, the pleas of 
hypocrites, and those who obey not the Gospel. 

We do not mean by this, that true believers 
have no temptations; “The disciple is not 
above his master, nor the servant above his 
Lord. It is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his master, and the servant as his Lord.” 
( Matt. x. 24, 25.) What therefore is necessary 
to be a disciple indeed, is to overcome as he 
did, and when tempted in all points as he was, 
to remain as he did—without sin. oi ? 

The conquered are not conquerers. If a man 
edntend against the flesh, and be at all over- 
come, so as to commit sin, or be defiled in his 
spirit, he cannot be said to be free from sin, “ For 
of whomsoever a man is overcome, of the same 
he is brought into bondage.” (2 Peter ii. 19.) 
And though his freedom may have been pro- 
posed to him, and he may have engaged in the 
war, he has not yet gained his point—he is not 
born of God. “We know that whosoever is 
born of God, sinneth not; but he that is begotten 
of God keepeth himself and that wicked one 
toucheth him not,” (1 John v. 18;) therefore 
to be brought into captivity to the law of sin is 
incompatible with being a Christian indeed. 
( Rom. vii. 23.) 

Enough is said to satisfy any man, who does 
not yield to prejudice and the carnal mind more 
than to truth, that they who are Christians in- 
deed, lo not sin, and are in no degree subject to 
serve sin. But knowing the force of education, 
and the strength of prepussession on the mind, 
that the unwary, though intentionally honest, 
inay be liable to overlook the evidence, we 
shall here add a series of Scriptures in connec- 
tion, so plain and pointed, that nothing but 
willful dishonesty can easily ward off the con- 
viction in those who value the truth of the 
Scriptures. “And every man that hath this 
hope in him, purifieth himself, even as he [ that 
is Christ] is pure. Whosoever committeth sin, 
transgresseth also the Jaw: for sin is the trans- 
cression of the law. And ye know that he was 
inanifested to take away our sins, and in him is 
uo sin. Whosoever abideth in him, sinneth 
not: whosoever sinneth, hath not seen him, 





neither known him. Little children, let no man 
deceive you: he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as he [the Son of God] is 
righteous. He that coinmitteth sin is of the 
devil; for the devil sinneth from the beginning. 
For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil. Whosoever is born of God, doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him ; and 
he cannot sin because he is born of God. In 
this the children of God are manifest, and the 
children of the devil: whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God, neither he that 
loveth not his brother.” Thus boldly and une- 
quivocally do the Scriptures testify, that sin is 
not found in those who are born of God, or are 
the true followers of Christ. 

The learned student of Edinburgh, Macknight, 
on the passage, “ Whosoever is born of God, 
doth not commit sin; which he renders, “ Who- 
soever is begotten of God doth not work sm ; 
has the following remark: “By translating 
amartian ou poiet doth not work sin, accord-- 
ing to the true import of the phrase, the argu- 
ment drawn from this text in favor of the sin- 
less perfection of the saints in the present life 
is precluded.” By this gloss he has aimed to 
prove that all a Christian can gain in the present 
stage of action, is not to make a trade or busi- 
ness of sinning, or perhaps not to sin willingly, 
as often expressed: for should we take this 
comment in an acceptation more favorable to 
him, it must lose all its force ; because to under- 
stand his phraseology, Doth not work sin, as 
meaning, Doth not sin, or doth not commit sin at 
all, would be to make him acknowledge the fact 
which he aimed to overturn. 

But the nakedness and impotency of his crit- 
icism might have appeared to himself, had he 
been critic enough to inspect, with some discern- 
ment, the next clause of the verse: “ For his 
seed remaineth in him; and he cannot sin, be- 
cause he is born of God.” Or this: “ Whosoever 
sinueth, hath not seen him, neither known him.” 
Or had he attended, without prepossession, to 
another phrase of the same apostle on the same 
subject : “ We know that whosoever is born of 
God sinneth not; [ pas o gegennemenos ; every 
one who is born, or hath been begotten, ouch 
amartanei, sinneth not, or doth not sin; real 
sin is not chargeable or applicable to him in 
the minutest sense]; but he that is begotten of 
God, keepeth himself, and that wicked one 
toucheth him not : le gennetheis, one who is a 
subject of that birth or begetting which is of 
God.” | 

Such labored and unnatural turns, such forced 
constructions, in the writings of studious and 
learned men, show the amazing influence of sys- 
tematic prepossession, and the indispensable 
necessity for the light of the Spirit in those who 
would give a genuine and liquidated explica- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. The language of 
the apostle is explicit, plain and simple, that 
they who are born or begotten of God, do not 
sin. 

Where can the abettors of sin in God’s chil- 
dren find such express and pvinted testimony ? 
Until] they can, it is time for them to cease to 
“sow pillows to all armholes,” to daub with un- 
tempered mortar, to soothe and flatter souls 
with the notion of eternal life, while they come 
short of the mark which Christ and his Apostles 
have given. But such testimony is not to be 
found : not a single text of Holy Scripture says, 
that those who are born of God commit sin, or 
have sin in them, or anything tantamount. 
O.her Scriptures might be adduced, but the 
above are sufficient here; the evidence is as 
pointed as language will admit. 

It is indeed the greatest absurdity to suppose 
that Christians commit sin, or are subject to 
sin; for there is no supposable cause for such a. 
state of things, unless they either choose to sin, 
or God chooses they should, or they cannot 
avoid it. The first two are too absurd to be 
avowed. If the last be true, it is either because 


God is unable or unwilling to save them; which 
involves the same absurdity, as no violence to 
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the conscience or agency of man is requisite to 
cause them to do what they desire to do. To 
argue that Christians sin through the strength 
and subtlety of the temptations of the devil, 
notwithstanding the will of God and their own 
choice to the contrary (as many are weak 
enough to say), is at once to affirm that the dev- 
il possesses more power and influence over 
Christians than God himself; consequently, that 
the devil is most wise and most powerful. 


COMMUNISM PROVED FROM THE BIBLE. 


Now the immediate production of love, in 
the members of Christ’s body, and that also by 
which the world are to know and believe them 
to be the peuple uf his love, is union—such a 
union as the world know not. “That they all 
may be one: as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us: that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory which thou gavest me, I have 
given them; that they may be one, even as we 
are one. I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be perfect in one; and that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved me.” (Jno. xvii. 21— 
23.) This then is the state of the body of 
Christ here on earth, in sight of the world, that 
they might know and believe the work of God 
—perfect in one. This évidence, in the estima- 
tion of Jesus Christ, is sufficient to convince the 
world, who are the people of God’s love—and 
who is he that will scruple the propriety of his 
judgment? But where such a union is not man- 
ifested as evidences the present agency and in- 
dwelling of the spirit of God, as being his holy 
habitation, the true evidence of Christianity is 
wanting. 

Numerous passages might Le quoted to prove 
that Christians are united by one Spirit into 
one body, as the habitation or temple of God. 
And as like causes produce like effects, the 
unity of spirit within produces unity of opera- 
tion without ; for as is the fountain so are the 
streams. Therefore it is that believers are 
united in a manner and degree which the world 
cannot imitate, and the rule of Christ is proved 
true by experiment. Thus also it took place 
in the days of the apostles: “And the multi- 
tude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul: neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own: but they had all things common. And 
with great power geve the apostles witness of 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great 
grace was upon them all. Neither was there 
any among them that lacked: for as many as 
were possessors of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things which were 
sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet ; 
and distribution was made to every man accord- 
ing as he had need.” ( Acts iv. 32, &c.) 

Not only the example of the primitive 
Christians, in whom dwelt the Spirit of Christ, 
but the doctrine of the apostles afterwards, 
teaches the same union and disinterested be- 
nevolence and charity. “Let no man seek his 
own, but every man another’s wealth.” “ Ful- 
fill ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord [ Greek, one 
soul], of one mind. Let nothing be done 
through strife or vain-glory ; but in lowliness of 
mind let each esteem others better than them- 
selves. Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others. 
Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” “Let the brother of low degree rejoice 
in that he is exalted ; but the rich in that he is 
made low.” (1 Cor. x. 24; Phil. ii. 2-5; Jas. 
i. 9, 10.) 

Thus the Church and people of God are 
united in one body, and in one Spirit, and enjoy 
the mutual benefits of one consecrated and 
united interest and inheritance in all good 
things, whether temporal or spiritual. And all 
those who yield to the truth of God, impelled 
by the same Spirit, know nothing better to do 
with all they have and are, than to give all up 
to God, to be enjoyed by his people; for this is 
according to the genuine operation of the one 





Spirit of Christ, as it is written: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” ( Matt. 
xxv. 40.) This fulfills the word of the Lord, 
by the prophet, to his Church, in the day when 
her deliverance should come. “Arise and 
thresh, O daughter of Zion; for I will make 
thine horn iron, and I will make thy hoofs 
brass; and thou shalt beat in pieces many 
people: and I will consecrate their gain unto 
the Lord, and their substance unto the Lord of 
the whole earth.” (Mic. iv. 13.) 

It is a question with some whether the Spirit 


of Christ leads to so great a union as to possess | 
a united interest in all things, as well outward | 
as spiritual; or whether it is necessary to prac-| 
tice such a union to be Christians indeed ?}| 


This question can exist in that heart only where 
selfishness prevails above every other principle ; 
for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh; and where the Spirit of Christ pre- 
vails it says, “Look not every one to his own 
things, but every one also to the things of an- 
other.” 

But the very existence of such a union proves 
it to be of God, and in the Spirit of Christ. 
For fact proves principle; or, the existence of 
any effect proves the existence of the cause pro- 
ducing it. And the existence of any effect 
which cannot be produced by any cause save 
one, proves invariably the existence of that 
cause. But it is proved, in fact, that such a 
connection in a united interest cannot be sup- 
ported by any cause separate and distinct from 
the Spirit of Christ dwelling and acting in tlie 
people who are thus united. Yet such a con- 
nection does exist in a united interest; it there- 
fore proves the agency and indwelling of the 
Spirit of Christ, and that this union is accord- 
ing to the mind of Christ, and proceeds from 
him as his own work. 


A candid attention, however, to a few por-| 








( Matt. x. 34, 35, 36.) This shows that to for- 
sake all for Christ is something real, not in 
word and in tongue, but in work and in truth, 
something manifest to the family and kindred, 
which engages their resentment; and therefore, 
that the brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, as well as houses and lands, are not 
according to the old order at all, but according 
to the order of Christ, whose kindred are those 
who do the will of his Father in heaven. Ac- 
cordingly, the promise includes no wife, though 
the forsaking does; and for this plain reason, 
that the works which are appropriate to a wife, 
according to the old order, have no part in 
Christ: their place is rot found with him. But 
farther : How can any be said to forsake all for 
Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s while they con- 
tinue to hold them as formerly, at their individ- 
ual disposal, and while there is no discoverable 
difference between their claim to the same kind 
of possessions, and the same claim in those who 
make no pretence to have forsaken all for 
Christ ? 

These things show what the truth is: that 
those, and those only, who have forsaken all, 
according to the true order of the Gospel, can 
and do enjoy a hundred-fold more satisfaction 
than formerly, and that there is no way in 
which a man can forsake houses and lands, 
brethren and sisters, father and mother, and at 
the same time receive a hundred-fold, according 
to the promise of Christ, but by renouncing his 
former selfish disposition and claim, in heart 
and practice, with all the gratifications pertain- 
ing to that claim, and coming into a union in 
which what is possessed by an individual is 
possessed by the whole; so that a just and im- 
partial equality reigns among the whole, and 
the rich and the poor share an equal and mutual 
privilege. Granting, therefore, that the prom- 
ise in consideration is expressed in language 
somewhat figurative, it admits and requires an 


tions of Scripture, in addition to those already | acceptation as literal as can be expected in 


considered, will sufficiently dissipate all doubts | 


on that point. Jesus said: “There is no man 
who hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for my sake and the Gospel’s, but he shall re- 
ceive an hundred-fold now in this time, houses, 
and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and chil- 
dren, and lands, with persecutions, and in the 
world to come, eternal life.” ( Mark x, 29, 30. 
But how can they who forsake all for Christ's 
sake and the Gospel’s, receive a hundred-fold in 
this present time, except only on the principle 
of a united interest and Gospel equality? How 
could a believer possess a hundred-fold of 
houses and lands, except only on that principle 
in which he could possess all that which his 
brethren possessed, while they also possessed 
the same in a united capacity? For a hundred- 
fold of private interest is out of the question ; 
not only in fact, but even in theory; common 
sense forbids it. 

If any argue, that the promise of Christ  re- 
lates to the superior degree of comfort enjoyed 
in their former relations and possessions, it may 
be asked, Where is the society of professors 
who are not heard to complain, murmur and 
fret, at their temporal inconveniences, wants, 
losses and disappointments, as much as other 
people? Where are the professed Christians 
who enjoy a hundred-fold more comfort, union 
and peace with their kindred? And if they do 
not, according to their own method of reason- 
ing, it is either because Christ has not been 
faithful to his promise, or they have not com- 
plied with his conditions by forsaking all. 


But that such is not the meaning of his prom- 
ise appears evident from this, that when any 
man forsakes all for Christ’s sake and the Gos- 
pel’s, he thereby incurs the enmity of his kin- 
dred. “Think not,” said Jesus, “that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace but a sword. For I am come to set 
aman at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s 
foes shall be those of his own household.” 





representing spiritual things by natural. 
Another passage of Scripture which will not 
admit any acceptation except such as supports 
the faith of a union of interest, and is as free 
froin figure in itself and in its connection as per 
haps any language can be, is this: “It remain- 
eth, that both they that have wives be as though 
they had none; and they that weep as though 


)| they wept not; and they that rejoice as though 


they rejoiced not; and they that buy as though 
they possessed not; and they that use this 
world as not abusing it; for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.” (1 Cor. vii. 29—381.) 
How can this Scripture be fulfilled in any peo- 
ple except those in whom a union of interest 
subsists, and an impartial equality reigns? How 
cana ian buy and be as though he possessed 
not, and the fashion of this world pass away 
when he buys for himself, distinctly from his 
brethren? or to hold at his own individual dis- 
posal ? for though he should be somewhat lib- 
eral in the use of his possession, it is all within 
the compass of the fashion of this world, 


A GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE. 


The Milwaukie (Wisconsin) Sentinel of June 16 
says: 


“General Sully, in a private letter from Sioux 
City; gives the following interesting account of the 
grasshopper plague which is so desolating the re- 
gion of country he has traversed. He says: ‘The 
only thing spoken of about here is the grasshoppers. 
They are awful; they actually have eaten holes in 
my wagon covers and in the ’paulins that cover my 
stores. A soldier on his way here laid down to sleep 
in the middle of the day on the prairie—the troops 
had been marching all night. His comrades noticed 
him covered with grasshoppers and woke him. His 
throat and wrists were bleeding from the bites of these 
insects. This is no fiction. Last year, about five 
days’ march from the Yellow Stone, we met the 
army of grasshoppers on their way east. After that 
I suffered greatly for grass, and many of my animals 
died. The grasshoppers made a general cleaning 
down to this place, and here disappeared. This, 
year they appeared very small, at first, but they are 
fast growing, and getting wings, when I suppose 
they will start somewhere else. These insects that, 
have appeared this year are no doubt from the eggs 
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of those last year, for there are none above Randall, 
or far east of this. {wonder what the Quartermas- 
ter-General in Washington would say if he should 
receive a report of tents, wagon covers, and ’paulins 
unserviceable and condemned, eaten up by grass- 
hoppers.’ ” 


FOOT-NOTES. 
XXXII. 

WAS arrested once in a western town. I should 
- perhaps say detained, for the officer of the law 
did not come to me with a formal essay written by 
a justice of the peace. The thing happened in this 
wise: I had sold goods in that town, and was wait- 
ing for means to icave. I felt serene, for I had in 
the way of barter become the owner of a shop-worn 
copy of “Irving’s Life of Goldsmith,” who, it ap- 
pears, was at one time something of a vagabond- 
walker; but he afterward wrote his name in big let- 
ters for the world to look at, though he never really 
got the knack of paying his debts. With all his 
genius, I imagine he could never have been taught 
to manage a farm like Mr. Hokum. While waiting 
there I felt a slight touch between my shoulders, as 
with the end of a finger. I looked up and saw a 
man in butternut-colored clothes; he was smoking 
placidly, almost dreamily, and he said that he had 
a small account against me for having sold goods 
in his city without a license. The man’s act was 
graceful, for it was power acting freely, and it did 
not take me long to see that I was arrested by the 
town, and by the county, state and Union, if the 
matter should go as far as that. 


I have been arrested a great many times since I 
began doing business in the meadows and pastures, 
but I do not always learn at once for what I am de- 
tained. Mother St. Martin’s meadow stopped me 
more than a year ago with a touch more gentle than 
that of the politest marshal. Since then I have 
hung around that field to find what it wanted of me, I 
have crossed iton my way to other places, and I have 
gone to it on purpose. I knew that Mother St. Mar- 
tin wore a man’s coat and hat, that she quenched her 
thirst with things stronger than tea, and that she 
had her work done by vagabond men: nevertheless, 
she has always made me feel as if she were regnant 
in her sphere; she has given me such piercing looks 
when I have passed her house, and looked into her 
yard. Lalso knew that the St. Martins had given the 
country one bishop whose name has found a place in 
the Cyclopedia, and who some years since slid down 
from episcopacy into papacy. I think I notice some 
tendency for people to fall back into primitive forms 
of religion, just as my seedling grapes show a dis- 
position to be like the wild ones along the Quinni- 
piac. I often get a taste of paganism in my books, 
and I have myself been near enough to it to feel its 
heat and light, and to understand how people might 
undertake to live and die by some form of paganism 
and perhaps feel intolerent toward those who chose 
to live and die by other creeds. I had also seen a 
homeless man lying dead upon the floor of her 
barn where he had died in the night. Strange men 
were standing around to perform the last formalities 
of the law, anda man of the vagabond class was 
hovering over the dead body with that jealous watch- 
fulness which outcast men feel in the presence of 
those who own the houses and land. The thought of 
all these things may have put a charm on my eyes, 
but nevertheless, it was not the glamour of the old 
lady’s home that had thus detained me in her 
meadow. 


I have walked in many 2 meadow, but Mother St. 
“Martin’s has had the most to do with me; I will, 
therefore, speak of it with some degree of minute- 
ness. 

This meadow lies at the foot of a wooded slope; 
from it I look in one direction across rye-fields and 
dry fields, and other meadows till I see Mt. Beseck. 
In another direction I see spire and tower, flag-staff 
and cupola, clustered together and lifted above the 
trees. It is watered by a small brook which creeps 
out from beneath low hanging trees, as from behind 
n curtain put there to hide the mouth of the ravine 
‘which has been worn into the sandstone, and which 
jn these days holds a gloom flecked with sunshine. 
Mr. Hokum shares this brook with the old lady, and 





in the spring-time he makes a dam with sticks and 
dead leaves to direct his half of the water into the 
gutters which irrigate his meadow. Much skunk- 
cabbage grows there in the spring; later there are 
painted cups and iris; and now there are lilies and 
meadow rue, buttercups and clover-heads, and tall 
ferns mixed with wild grasses. In one place there 
is a patch of herds-grass swayed over by its own 
weight ; in another there is a thicket composed of 
an ash tree and a sumac, and elm, a dogwood bush, 
a bitter-sweet and a grape-vine. Sweet cicely grows 
in the corners of the fence; it has a gentle domesti- 
city like a man who remains fragrant and loving 
though he walk in solitude, and it has no need of 
going to the gardens to get refinement. Ancient 
apple-trees, with trunks overgrown with poison ivy, 
stand everywhere, and there are young ones which 
have sprung up from seeds left in the ordure of cat- 
tle that eat the rowen and brouse the lowermost 
limbs of the old trees. Mother St. Martin comes 
here in the spring to get pot-herbs. Rude men who 
keep their inspiration in bottles, make the hay, and 
in the fall they come to get the apples for cider. I 
know that this old meadow has little to distinguish 
it from any other meadow, unless it be the fences 
which surround it; and I also know that it yields 
more weeds and less grass than the adjoining 
one which Mr. Hokum has bought from some of 
the St. Martins. Yet like some people who can say 
much because they have done little, this meadow 
finally opened its mind to me one day last spring 
when the turf was sprouting and when the apple- 
trees were in bloom, and I will report what I heard 


about 
GRASS. 


“ Ali flesh is grass,” says an ancient Hebrew, and 
I accept his dogma, though I have no reason to be- 
lieve that he was looking at the meadows with the 
eye of a botanist, or that he knew the value of the 
great family of grasses. If a man will take pains to 
look at things just as they are, he shall find that 
grass is king in most places. Western wheat, the 
Scotchman’s oats, and the rye upon which shrewd 
Connecticut men feed; the rice of India, and the 
wild rice of Minnesota; the barley which temper- 
ance men raise and sell to the brewers; Cuban 
sugar-cane and corn, and the bamboo of China; all 
these are grasses, and brothers of Mr. Hokum’s red- 
top and timothy, and the bog-grass which stands up- 
onatussuck. There are not many places in which this 
family are not at work, either with head or body. 
Indeed, grass lies at the very bottom of all the affairs 
of men; and we may look for much confusion it 
Grass should ever shirk from his job of governing 
the world. 

To me bread and butter, beef and wool, are nothing 
but forms of grass. He who uses these should 
know that he, too, is a consumer of grass. Men who 
reflect but very little often seem to have such glimpses 
of the truth about grass, as we always get when we 
stand too near a thing; and they talk of their bread 
and butter as if these were the symbols and sum to- 
tals of all business. A man shall not build houses, buy 
pictures, and read poems, until he has more grass 
than he can use, and until he is able to feed the 
architect and the painter and the poet. Whoever 
can help King Grass, may therefore hope to hasten 
the millennium. 


An old meadow that keeps apple trees, may stand 
for the central bureau and office of nature, the 
court of the world; for grass is king, and the rose is 
queen, since the apple and pear, peach and plum, 
raspberry, blackberry, strawberry and quince, too, 
all belong to her family. The farmer is the most 
loyal of men; for he resolutely digs up burdock 
and daisy to make room for his grass. When cotton 
undertook to be king, the loyal grass-growers 
mowed away the rebellion with one-tined forks, like 
a stout manon a hay mow. But I will be as loyal as 
the farmers, and more gallant, too: for I will serve 
Queen Rose half the time. Q. 


THE radical press insists that negroes shall vote 
because they pay taxes and assisted in putting down 
the rebellion. If this is a good reason, then women 
should vote. They are taxed a good deal more than 
the negroes; have done much-more than they in 
putting down the rebellion; and in addition, are far 





beyond the negro in intelligence. If we accept the 
logic of radicalism, we must extend the right of 
suffrage as well to women as to negroes. 
—Keithburg Observer. 
Very well; we see no particular harm in the logic 
that would give the right of suffrage to women. 
The old rule, “ No taxation without representation,” 
is a good one. Either stop taxing people, or else let 
them vote. [Ep. Crr.] 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEDA.—June 30.—Frequent rains keep vegeta- 
tion wonderfully fresh. It has been remarked this 
season that the foliage of trees is unusually 
dense, dark green and healthy in its appearance. 
Whether this is wholly due to the abundant rain or 
not, is a question. Some incline to think it is quite 
as much attributable to the severe drouth of last 
season, which by suspending growth gave a rest to 
vegetation, and as a consequence nature’s processes 
are now renewed with augmented vigor. ...Wehave 
been experimenting with pea-shelling machinery 
some of late, and at length success has rewarded- 
patience. A common rubber-roller wringing-ma- 
chine has been fitted up as a pea-sheller and works 
finely. Some say that one person will shel! as many 
peas with this apparatus in a given time as ten could 
by hand. The machine runs by power and the 
labor of feeding is not arduous. We also scour 
knives by machinery....The programme made out 
at the commencement of the fruit-preserving cam- 
paign provided for the bottling of 5,000 quarts of 
strawberries as a part of the 70,000 quarts of fruit to 
be preserved. To-day’s labors have completed and 
somewhat exceeded the proposed amount of straw- 
berries....The orchestra met after supper and per- 
formed an hour for the benefit of listeners, among 
whom were some musical strangers present. Soon 
afterwards Mr. Hamilton rose and introduced Mr. H. 
A., of New York city, conductor of the Italian opera, 
and a violinist of well known celebrity, and an- 
nounced that he had kindly consented to play. The 
performer stepped upon the stage and proceeded to 
execute a strain such as we had no conception the vio- 
lin was capable of giving forth. It was magical, be- 
wildering, overwhelming. It is impossible to de- 
scribe such a performance. He embraced his violin 
as though it was a sentient being, and the violin re- 
sponded in tones clear and sweet as the first utter- 
ance of love. The applause was wildly enthusiastic. 
A quartette of singers then performed “ A Thous- 
and Years,” after which Mr. A. again played even 
more marvelously than at first. He played a piece 
of his own composition, called the “ Dream,” which 
was soul-entrancing. It reminded us of a remark a 
little girl made to her mother the other day, when 
our performers had been playing. She looked ear- 
nestly into her mother’s face and said, “ Mother, do 
they have as nice music as that in heaven?” What- 
ever may be the music of heaven, I scarcely expect 
to hear anything better on earth than this of our 
visitor. He is a Hollander by birth, speaks five 
languages, has played ever since he was six years 
old, and was a pupil of the great Paganini. His 
playing somewhat resembles that of this great mas- 
ter, says Mr. D. 

WALLINGFORD.—July 4.—The day was spent here 
quietly, and without unusual demonstration, until 
evening, when, as the sun was about setting, a thin 
rain-cloud moved up from the south and passed 
over, leaving a fringe of gorgeous illumination in 
the west, and causing in the east the finest rainbow 
we remember to have seen. Amidst all the fire- 
works of the occasion, nothing will compare with 
these unheralded displays in the sky. We were in 
the mood to accept them as an omen of reconcilia- 
tion and peace, and of the participation of all good 
powers in the joy of the people over their chastened 
ana purified country... ..A Community, we find, acts 
as a sieve for bringing out exceptional and eccentric 
characters. Such at leastis the sort which it often 
catches in its visitor’s net. The other day a young © 


man called who started in an eastern city as an ar- 
tist, afterwards edited a paper on the bank of the 
Mississippi, then took to trapping and Indian scout- 
ing in the wilds of Minnesota, and is now planning 
for an Association, of which he would be the patron 
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and adviser but not a member, it being, as he con- 
ceives, his unfortunate destiny to be forever a rover. 
“ You have a lovely place,” said he, “and good peo- 
ple; everything is right about you;” “ but,” he added 
in the sad tone of a refugee, “for me there is no 
rest. I could not stay here a week for a thousand 
dollars.” So he flitted and vanished. Is there then a 
class of human swallows who are never at home ex- 
cept when on the wing? It would seem so. To-day 
we had another visitor of this kind in the person of 
alady. Born to considerable wealth in London, her 
education wus obtained in the different European 
capitals ; and after she had become perfectly familiar 
with several different languages, some unaccountable 
impulse or destiny has kept her going for the last 
forty years. Religion? Yes; she had tried allscrts, 
had studied Judaism under the Rabbis in the Syna- 
gogues of Jerusalem; had lived years among the 
Bedouins and Mussulman Turks ; had frequented the 
cloisters and prayed tothe Virgin Mary in Rome 
and Madrid, and had clairvoyant revelations in 
the spiritualistic circles of America. Damascus or 
Kansas, Constantinople or Chattanooga, Algiers or 
Montreal were equally familiar to her. In the 
first named place she became habituated to the 
scenery of tinkling fountains, Arabesque palaces, 
and apricot groves, which make Damascus the para- 
dise of the Orientals; in our western country she 
had sheared her hair to impede an anticipated scalp- 
ing by the Indians. In the Mahometan capital she 
had been an intimate acquaintance in the family of 
Omar Pasha, and hand and glove with the Fatimas 
and Ayeshas of the Turkish Harems. In Chatta- 
nooga she had been nearly starved with Grant’s 
army ata time when their subsistence trains were 
interrupted, &c., &c. All this came out in the most 
natural way in the current of conversation, in- 
terspersed with anecdotes and observations, as in- 
teresting as.they were original. Some of her stories 
of inside Turkish social life were curious. She de- 
scribes the Turks as entirely dominated by their reli- 
gious faith, by which also all their domestic customs 
are prescribed. A Turk, before taking a wife, requires 
to know her antececents from infancy. She must have 
been brought up strictly in the family of one of the 
faithful. Those who are wealthy have been accus- 
tomed to buy Circassian children, for the purpose of 
bringing them up in their own establishments as pros- 
pective wives for themselves and theirsons; but this 
traffic of late years, in consequence of foreign re- 
monstrance, has been discountenanced. There is 
no falling in love with strangers; such a thing 
would be a horror to a Turk. To the question, 
“Did not some of the Turks make loye to 
you?” often asked our visitor, by her friends, she 
replies, “Oh! I have sometimes seen a Turk gazing 
at me, thinking, do you suppose, of my beauty and 
ot making me his wife? Not quite that. He was 
thinking to himself simply how nearly I was re- 
lated to the devil! In his eyes the most fascinating 
Frank is but a ‘Christian dog.’” After marriage 
women are secluded ; it is death for another man to 
enter their apartments. Women pass into the streets 
only when permitted, and then veiled. If a man 
should meet his wife in the street he is forbidden by 
law to recognize or accost her, lest, making a mis- 
take, he should happen to address the wife of some 
other man. Ifa man receives a sum of money, ten 
thousand dollars, for instance, instead of putting it 
into a bank as we do, he goes to the bazaar, and 
bnys with it diamonds, bracelets, or other jewelry, 
takes them home and puts them on his wife, as be- 
ing, while on her person and in his harem, in the 
safest possible place. And so on. Evidently in 
Turkey the marriage spiritis preserved in its origi- 
nal greenness. Our visitor was now on her way to 
Newfoundland (furnished with letters from eminent 
persons in New York); from whence we understood 
she purposed to visit the Esquimaux. Having rode 
the camel in the desert, she was desirous now, she 
said, of trying if possible a ride on the polar bear. 
So she vanished. Of wide information, fluent utter- 
ance, unbounded vitality and the true traveler’s bon- 
homie, she seems to deserve a better fate than that 
of the Wandering Jew. She even half pleaded for a 
final resting place here; but can the leopard of forty 
years’ locomotion change its spots? 





THE QUAKER AND THE BuLLY.—A genuine bully 
called upon a “ Friend,” avowedly to thrash him. 
“Friend,” remonstrated the Quaker, knocking aside 
his fist, “‘ before thou proceedest to chastise me, wilt 
thou not take some dinner?” The bully was aglut- 
ton, and at once accepted, washing down the solids 
with libations of strong ale. He rose up again to 
fulfill his original errand. “ Friend,” said the Quaker» 
“wilt thou take some punch?” And hesupplied an 
abundance of punch. The bully, now staggering, at- 
tempted to thrash his entertainer; but quoth the 
Quaker, ‘‘ Friend, wilt thou not take a pipe?” This 
hospitality was also accepted, but still the bully stag- 
gered across the room to belabor the Quaker. The 
latter, opening the door and pulling him toward it, 
thus addressed him: ‘“ My frienc, thou comest here 
not to be pacified; I gave thee a meat-offering—that 
did not assuage thy rage; I gave thee a drink-offering 
—neither did that suffice ; now I will try thee witha 
heave-offering.” And with that he tossed him out of 
doors—and that sufficed ! 








Nor a FeperAu.—Captain Boggs, while in com- 
mand of the steamer Connecticut, was shown an 
order, while in the port of Bermuda, regulating the 
anchorage ground for federal and confederate ves- 
sels. Disregarding this order he was sent for by the 
governor, whom he politely informed that it did not 
apply to him. “ What,” says the Colonel, “are you 
not an officer of the federal navy?” “ No, sir,” said 
the captain, “I belong to neither the federal nor 
confederate navy. Ihave the honor to command 
the United States gunboat Connecticut, and am an 
officer in the United States navy. I therefore, sir, 
consider that I have a right to anchor in the harbor 
where I please. I know of no such force as the fed- 
eral navy.” 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
xi, 

I ENTERED upon the stage of public life as a 

business man, and soon after added the part of 
religious man. Now another addition was contrac- 
ted for, that of the married man, making of me a 
threefold character. Or I might say that I first con- 
structed a workshop or counting-room, then added 
a chapel, church, cloister, or whatever one may call 
one’s religious life and devotions; and to these struc- 
tures I was now about to connect a bed-chamber and 
kitchen, with a contingent nursery possible in the fu- 
ture. And so we usually go on attracting one inter- 
est after another until the wheel of our life-power 
becomes so heavily loaded with cares, perplexities, 
anxieties, and undue friction, that it revolves but slug- 
gishly, and none of the many interests can be faith- 
fully attended to. To secure a perpetual and healthy 
growth of life, man must have but ove interest to at- 
tend to—but one business to follow; that namely, of 
which Jesus Christ was the great example, obedience 
to inspiration. Life thus simplified would make 
every one realize that his yoke is easy and his bur- 
den is light. Obedience to inspiration in the case of 
Christ did not lead to marriage, that not being on the 
programme which was given him to work by. 
Whether it was the impulse that led me in the mat- 
rimonial direction I will not undertake to determine. 
I was however under the impression that the more 
I invested in all sorts of benevolent enterprises— 
marriage included—the better I should please my 
heavenly Father. 

In the winter of 1833 the reform movements made 
earnest appeals to Christians and philanthropists for 
aid and codperation in their several fields of labor. 
It was at this time that J. R. McDowall issued the 
first number of a periodical called “ McDowall’s 
Journal.” He had previously published, as I have 
before stated, a pamphlet entitled “ Magdalen Facts.” 
Being a clergyman, he made use of his privilege to 
gain access to the people through the pulpits for the 
purpose of presenting the claims of a cause for 
which he had honestly laid himself upon its altar as 
a living sacrifice. 

The following extracts from the first issue of his 
Journal will give the reader an idea of the reformer’s 
plans and hopes, which it will be seen were on a 
somewhat extensive scale for benefiting mankind: 





“The principal design of the Journal is to expose 
public immorality, to elicit public sentiment, and to 
devise and carry into effect the means of preventing 
licentiousness and vice. The importance of remov- 
ing the abandoned from society, and of confining, 
and reforming them in asylums erected and suppor- 
ted by state legislatures, will be urged as a measure 
of political economy, and a duty legislatures owe to 
both the health and mora‘ity of the public. The mo- 
rality of the decalogue, and not the Shibboleth of a 
party, will characterize its pages. 

“ Such being the design of the periodical, your pecu- 
niary aid is essentialy necessary to enable him to sus- 
tain it. The PRESS is the only medium through 
which he can reach the public mind. With you it 
rests to say to what extent he shall use it. 

“The Journal will contain the results of his inves- 
tigations made when he ofliciated as chaplain to the 
New York Magdalen Society, and visited the poor, 
the sick, and the imprisoned in this city. Passing 
events of an interesting character will be noticed, 
and letters, and essays, written in a chaste and manly 
style, will be, cheerfully inserted in its columns. 
In short, it is designed to be a continuation of his 
former publications. 

“Tt is desirable for the public good, that a copy of 
each number should be placed in every family in 
the land. In this view of the subject, he is happy 
to find that some great and good men entirely accord 
with him. 

“ The Last Hope.—Public evils can be removed 
only by the public. The evils‘must be shown to the 
public to interest them to remove the evils. The 
pulpit and the press are the only sources through 
which the public mind can be enlightened. I have 
tried the former to as great an extent as the Provi- 
dence of God prepared the way for me, and failed to 
get before the people. On the press, then, hangs my 
last hope. The Providence of God urges me to seize 
on it, and to ask every man who loves the truth 
what he will do to circulate this Journal.” 


That McDowall entertained strong hopes of arrest- 
ing the streams of vice that he had discovered del- 
uging the land and corrupting the youth at a fearful 
rate, if not of totally abolishing licentious practices, 
and rescuing their victims, there can be no doubt. 
And a more thorough investigation and expose of 
the evils in question could not have been made by 
any mortal, than he subsequently accomplished. 
His appeal to the public was not in vain. Many 
noble men and women heartily responded to his” 
call, and he soon received much encouragement to 
go on with the work he had so boldly undertaken. 
His journal was well sustained and he secured, es- 
pecially among the clergy, many talented contribu- 
tors to its columns. 

In these first attempts at publicly handling and 
discussing the subject of sexual vices there were 
many moral and religious persons who deplored the 
evils in question as much as McDowall himself, but 
who were fearful of the effects of a public exposure 
upon the minds and imaginations of the innocent 
and unsophisticated youth. But as we shall see here- 
after, McDowall thoroughly removed all such objec- 
tions by presenting incontrovertible facts that the 
children and youth of some of those who were so 
fearful of the effects of a public disclosure and dis- 
cussion were already victims of very bad sexual 
practices, while their blinded parents and guardians 
were daily thanking God that their innocent chil- 
dren were quite ignorant of the great evils that were 
destroying so many around them. 

As a subscriber to his journal and a friend to the 
cause, I took a deep interest in the experiment 
McDowall had so fearlessly undertaken» My ac- 
quaintance with the other sex had been so fortunate, 
to say the least, that I cherished a very high regard 
for womankind. And, believing as I did, that man 
in a very great degree is responsible for the chas- 
tity ana good behavior of woman, and that he 
shotild be her protector instead of her seducer and 
destroyer. Icould not do less than to sympathize with 
the unfortunate of the weaker sex, and to throw my 
influence on the side of its downtrodden and re- 
jected. I entertained, with the reformer, great 
hopes of the speedy reformation of the thousands of 
outcasts in the city called women of the town, owing 
perhaps to the fact that in my connection with 
Sunday-schools, Bible-classes and religious organiza- 
tions generally, I had found that young women 
usually were more susceptible to religious im- 
pressions than the other sex. In visiting Miss 
Johnson’s school I was sometimes invited to address 
a few words to her juvenile congregation, and | 
always found the girls much more attentive to what 
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I had to say on the occasion than the boys. One 
cause of this difference may be attributed to the fact 
that young girls of the poorer class, especially in 
cities, occupy a position somewhat servile and de- 
pendent—the stronger sex feeling at liberty to 
oppress and abuse them either by flattery or fear. 

Iremember the case of a young girl—a pupil in Miss 
Johnson’s school—which will illustrate this point. 
Among the older children- was one named Helen 
Moody; who very soon attracted her teacher’s atten 
tion by thestudious habits she manifested, and by her 
modest and quiet behaviour. It was not long before 
Helen earned promotion and was appointed monitor 
over the smaller pupils. From my first acquaintance 
with the young stranger I had for her an unusual 
interest. She was not handsome in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term; her features, indeed, were 
quite plain; but by looking a while at that young 
face, one would perceive its gradual change into a 
sweetness of countenance indicative of transparency 
of soul that might be called almost heavenly. It 
was by no means difficult to get her attention when 
Christ and the great theme of salvation was the sub- 
ject of conversation. Miss Johnson formed a strong 
attachment for Helen (who seemed to her like a 
younger sister,) and made her a companion, pos- 
sessing as she did, a maturity of mind beyond 
many of her age. In regard to her parentage there 
were mysteries involved that we had no means 
of solving. Helen lived with a woman she called 
her Aunt. It was quite evident however, that ske 
did not feel at home with her; for in fact she re- 
garded her teacher as her only confidant or friend. 
Helen would not unfrequently say to Miss Johnson, 
“J wish you would let me be your little sister, or 
daughter, which I should like best. Then I could call 
you mother. You don’t know how much I want a 
mother.” Her teacher would gladly have complied 
with this wish had circumstances permitted. Helen 
frequently appeared as though pursued and persecu- 
ted by some demon in human form from whom she 
could not escape. We learned as much as this, that 
her pursuer was a relative who had been appointed 
her legal guardian. Through fear of still greater 
suffering she was not at liberty to disclose facts 
about him. But it was clear to our minds that he 
held her in the spirit of a slaveholder, to be sacrific- 
ed as young slave women have been at the South 
upon the altar of man’s selfishness. One day Helen 
failed to be in attendance at school. Miss Johnson 
soon called at the house where she boarded, to learn 
the cause, but could obtain no information of her 
whereabout, except the vague statement that she had 
been taken into the country for the benefit of her 
health. No doubtremained upon our minds that she 
had been spirited away by her legal protector. It was 
the exposure, and punishment of such brutal char- 
acters, if it could be effected, that attracted me to 
Me Doweall and his cause. 

Some months after my engagement to Miss John- 
son, I-met my old: friend Sarah Steele at a public 
gathering of Sabbath-school teachers, and had the 
pleasure of once more’ being her escort home. On 
our way I found her more sociable than ever before. 
Quite‘an improvement, thoughtI. And, to my still 
greater surprise, i discovered that she was less fear- 
ful than formerly of pressing my arm too heavily. 
She looked up into my face, too, with a kind of be- 
witching smile, that my vanity or egotism trans- 
lated into language that said, ‘‘ You don’t know how 
much I love and respect you.” Finally, having 
nearly terminated our pleasant walk, after a short 
silence, as-though she were--gathering up all her 
moral courage to do a desperate thing, she spoke 
and with aslight trembling in her voice, said, “ Mr. 
C., I have been informed that you are engaged to 
Miss Johnson ; but did not credit the report, believ- 
ing that the foundation for it was as far from the 
truth as a similar report some time ago.” Now no 
evasions—no stammerings, young man, but face the 
truth with your natural frankness—whispered a 
gentle voice within me. But to do so, 1 too, had to 
summon all the courage I could command to give 
an affirmative reply. ButI did it. No sooner, 


however, did the trembling girl comprehend the full P 


import of that little innocent monosyllable, Yes, than 
a change came over her, so suddenly that one might 





have imagined she had been struck by electricity. 
Her arm immediately relaxed its hold on mine—her 
countenance changed to ashy paleness, as we silently 
approached her residence. What could I do to re- 
lieve her mental distress ? Or what had I done? Had 
I given encouragement, or had any one else volun- 
teered to persuade her that I designed making a 
companion of her for life? Nothing of the kind had 
been done to my knowledge. Miss Steele had known 
much more of my friendship for her than I had 
known of her feelings toward myself. But her secre- 
tiveness, cautiousness and self-control, not to say re- 
serve, were very large. On this occasion, however, 
she had unwittingly and unmistakably made a reve- 
lation of her sentiments toward me. But it was too 
late to play her trump card. I had played out my 
hand, and another had taken the trick, and so I had 
nothing more to offer that could benefit Miss Steele. 
My conscience, however, did not upbraid me. No 
words, either verbal or written, regarding our attrac- 
tion for each other had ever passed between us.— 
That I had loved her deeply and passionately she 
was not ignorant. But whether she had or had 
not as passionately reciprocated my affection, I 
was kept in blissful ignorance till now, when a reve- 
lation of that long pent-up secret in her own breast, 
came to the light too late. Did I wish myself a Mor- 
mon or one of the patriarchs of the twelve tribes that 
I might in good conscience and faith marry both of 
those noble young women? That would not be right, 
says philosopher Smith, as by so doing I should be 
guilty of robbing some one else of a wife. For the 
good philosopher believes in strict monogamy and 
would not object to a law compelling every man and 
every woman to marry—for love if possible—but at 
any rate to marry. I very much question however, 
whether our philanthropic philosopher will live to 
see his wishes realized, for the kingdom of God is 
already entering this world, abolishing in its path- 
way sin, marriage and death, institutions only com- 
patible with a condition of selfishness, and wholly 
out of place in a state of pure unselfish love, where 
marrying and giving in marriage are wholly unne- 
cessary ; 8 kingdom where all are the children of 
God, being children of Anastatism, brothers and sis- 
ters, born of one Father. Wait then, oh discon- 
tented husbands and wives who regard yourselves 
badly mated or consorted, and devoutly wish to 
be re-sorted, mated again, and not mismated; a bet- 
ter time is coming, a time of vital unity in a redeemed 
humanity, when egotistical solos and jarring duets 
will be swallowed up in one grand, harmonic chorus 
that shall bring down not the house only, but the 
very heavens also, so great will be the cheering over 
the victories of the Lamb of God who hath united 
heaven and earth, God and man, and man and wo- 
man, making a Community of loving hearts into 
which sin and death can never enter: for God him- 
self will be all and in all, and no place be found for 
anything else. 


Stili Iam happy to say that Miss Steele soon re- 
covered from that passion-shock, and we continued 
good friends, no real love being lost after all because 
a good providence did not see fit to let us bargain 
ourselves to each other. Moreover, I do not think a 
marriage between us would have been a good com- 
bination. Both of us were too strongly tinctured 
with legality to have helped each other into a high- 
er state of spirituality. In this, as well as in all the 
events of my past life, I can see a special providence 
guiding me right when perhaps blind-passion would 
have guided me into paths of destruction. Subse- 
quently Miss Steele married a man much older than 
myself who no doubt supplied her womanhood with 
a better headship than I could have furnished. 


A CapriraL Bara.—An open window, with the 
direct rays of the sun coming in, will be good for 
the little one. Ona hot summer day, to lay it down 
near the window quite nude, and let it lie for some 
minutes where the rays of sun may fall upon its skin 
will give it new life. There isa vital relation be- 
tween sunshine and a vigorous human being. Se- 
clusion from sunshine is one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes of civilized life. The same cause which makes 
otato-vines white and sickly when grown in* dark 
cellars, operates to produce the pale, sickly girls 
that are reared in our parlors. Expose either to the 
direct rays of the sun, and they begin to show color, 





health and strength, When in London, some 
years ago, I visited ‘an establishment which had ac- 
quired a wide reputation for the cure of those dis- 
eases in which prostration and nervous derangement 
were prominent symptoms. I soon found the secret 
of success in the use made of sunshine. The slate 
roof had been removed and a glass one substituted. 
The upper story was divided into sixteen small 
rooms, each provided with lounges, washing appa- 
ratus, etc. he patient, on entering each his little 
apartment, removed all his clothing, and exposed 
himself to the direct rays of the sun. Lying on the 
lounge, and turning over from time to time, each and 
every part of the body was thus exposed to the life- 
giving raysof the sun. Several London physicians 
candidly confessed to me that many cases which 
seemed only waiting for the shroud were galvanized 
into life by this process. —Dr. Dio Lewis. 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN. 


How far from here to heaven ? 
Not very far, my friend ; 

A single hearty step 
Will all thy journey end. 


Hold there! where runnest thou? 
Know heaven is in thee! 

Seekest thou for God elsewhere? 
His face thou’lt never see. 


Go out, God will go in; 
Die thou, and let Him liye; 
Be not, and He will be; 
Wait, and He’ll all things give. 


I have no faith in death. 
If hour by hour I die, 
*T is hour by hour to gain 
A better life thereby. 
—Angelus Silesius. 


BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Mes has been said about the relative capacities 
of men and women for business; and the prac- 
tical decision of the subject by society thus far has 
been such as to leave but few openings for women in 
the business world. The effect of this exclusion on 
the one hand is to stifle the real-business capacities of 
women, and on the other to fasten the charge of im- 
propriety on any attempt they may make to step out 
of the usual routine of work that has rather arbitra- 
rily been assigned to them. If a woman takes an 
unusual course in this respect, men are ready to ac- 
cuse her of trespassing on their prerogatives, and wo- 
men to question the respectability of such a course. 

The different grades established in society tend by 
a foolish kind of proscription to limit women’s 
work. An employment that would be considered 
perfectly proper in one class, would be pronounced 
highly improper in another. For instance, the most 
aristocratic family in the land would feel honored to 
have an author or an artist in their midst. But 
should inclination lead one of them to take up the 
profession of teacher, she is no longer recognized in 
their circle, and must be satisfied to take her place 
among those who consider teaching as one of the 
respectable professions in their class. Among this 
class, 2 woman may be a milliner, dress-maker, or 
store-keeper, but she gets below them again if she 
prefer peddling or shop-work, and must submit to be 
passed by. A servant or a market woman is telera- 
ted in her grade, but no higher. Inallgradesit is 
considered more respectable for a woman not to be 
obliged to work than to be necessitated to do so, and 
asa general thing women are more intolerant to 
each other than men are to them. This state of 
things is all wrong. 

If women were to enter more freely into the bus- 
iness of the world than they do, certain advantages 
to both sexes would be the result. Woman would 
be a more intelligent companion for man. She 
would be recognized as something more in his 
household than a spoiled child, a slave to his pas- 
sions, or the servant to follow his bidding. Her 
health of mind and body would be improved, for 
the reason that business would occupy her attention 
to the exclusion of all thought about the petty an- 
noyances that tend to spoil her temper and her 
health. Then there is a feeling of honest self-reli- 
ance which is of itself ajstrengthening tonic. And this 
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need not grow into a spirit of false independence, or 
detract at all trom that modesty and repose of char- 
acter which are her chief ornaments. 

Theidea that one kind of employment is more re- 
spectable than another is a mere matter of opinion. 
Were. I about'to engage in any business, my first 
thought would be concerning my ability to do it 
well. I might aspire to be an authoress, or an artist, 
a physician, or a teacher ; but if I knew that I had no 
capacity for either of these, I should consider my 
choice quite as worthy of commendation were I 
to decide on peddling, shop-work, or becoming a 
faithful servant. We must not be governed by the 
idea that our business makes ws respectable, but 
should be satisfied rather to make 7¢ respected. 

The businesses open for women are too limited to 
give full scope to all her capabilities. Many occu- 
pations are monopolized by men, which should really 
be left for her. Book-keeping, clerking in dry-goods 
and fancy stores, or any indoor business that does 
not require great physical strength, could be her 
work. A thorough business education would add 
to the accomplishments of woman and make her 
more the helpmeet of man than she is now. Many 
aman would spend his evenings at home, instead of 
going to his club or elsewhere, ifhis mother, his sisters, 
his wife or his daughters could understand his bus- 
iness successes or perplexities, and help him to put 
the one to a good use, or to escape from the other. 
Then the influence of woman would tend to elevate 
the character of business operations. There would 
be less rascality, and mean, small transactions in 
business. Men with men might scheme in many 
ways to make money at the expense of their con- 
sciences or their characters; but if they shared their 
plans with the women at home, it could not help but 
purify them and make them more pleasing to God 
and their fellow men. Let woman lay aside false 
pride, be satisfied with any opening which will 
give full scope to her ability to make herself usetul 
in some branch of business, no matter how humble 
in the eyes of the world, and directly she will find 
herself emancipated from many a bondage which 
she is under now. There will be no more idle hours 
that must be got rid of by constant dissipation, at 
the expense of spirit and health; no more ill health, 
which is the result too often of an unoccupied mind, 
or of one occupied with that which yields no nour- 
ishment, but on the contrary preys upon itself to its 
own destruction and that of the body also. You 
will have no need to seek relief in marriage for the 
sake of a home, when your heart is not init. Or 
if you marty you will be more likely to retain your 
husband’s affection hy being able to enter into his 
business plans as well as to answer to his demands 
upon your love. He will finally learn to demand 
less of you and respect you more, and will find it for 
his interest to be as careful of your health as he gen- 
erally is of his own. 

By this course also, men will learn to estimate 
women’s services more highly, and to give them a 
more just recompense. Many a woman whose cir- 
cumstances do not oblige her to resort to work. in 
order to live, would still gladly occupy her time 
in some employment, if she were well enough paid 
for it to make it worth her while to give up time and 
talentto it. Let the daughters of wealthy parents 
lay aside their ease and comfort, and enter into the 
business of life, and they will find themselves hap- 
pier; while their sister women, in less favorable cir- 
cumstances, will be elevated by their example, better 
paid through their influence in raising prices (for 
a rich man would not see his daughters poorly paid), 
and often saved from the depths of degradation and 
vice, to which poverty in money, not in talent, often 
drives them. 

Now, how is it? Men spend much of their time 
in supporting women dependent on their bounty, 
often. to the detriment of their own spiritual and 
mental culture. And women lose a great deal of the 
vigor of spirit and mind which is natural to them, by 
the want of energy which such dependence engen- 
ders. We wish to be true helpmeets to men. How 
can we be so if we do not try to enter into their la- 
bors in such a way that they can feel our sympathy 
and appreciation of their work, and share with them 
such as would fall within our ability to perform? 





True love and respect between man and woman 
will never be brought about by mere authority on 
his part, or dependence on hers. They have both 
their own salvation to work out, and neither should 
lay such burdens on the other, as to hinder the de- 
velopement of the faculties that God has given each 
to use to his glory and for the good of their fellow- 
beings. 8. 





THE COMBAT. 


blown Russian Plague is said to be advancing west- 
ward. Mr. Clay, the United States Minister to 
Russia, has warned the authorities of our cities and 
ports to take such sanitary precautions as are possible 
to prevent its introduction to this country. Thisisa 
vain resource. We must not stand on the defensive 
merely. If we are to protect ourselves against such 
infernal invasions it must be by offensive war—by 
carrying invasions of truth and righteousness back 
into the strongholds from whence the evils issue. 
We have conquered slavery by invasion; we shall 
have peace only when we have conquered pestilence 
and death in a similar heroic way. 


Since the above paragraph was in type, a London 
paper informs us that the Cholera is also threatening 
from its Asiatic haunts, another periodical march of 
destruction, and making a panic in Europe. We 
cannot say we are sorry. As long as these demons 
exist and are tolerated in humanity, let them work. 
We want to see the worst of them. As outrageous 
tyranny finally awakens the resistance of despera- 
tion, so we look for a reiiction of courage and faith 
that will ere long sweep these monstrous destroyers 
from the earth; and the sooner it is forced upon us 
the better. As yet the nations are passive, suffer- 
ing a periodical decimation from cholera and plague 
and other diseases, as the North suffered from slavery, 
because they think it is coustitutional, and there is 
no help for it. When the outrage shall have become 
sufficiently intolerable, the nations will arouse to find 
that in God they have the means to check and abo- 
lish them. 


“INDEPENDENCE DAY.” 


HAVE tried to recall the ideas and sensa- 

tions which the phrase “Independence day” 
used to convey tome in my boyhood. From 
my best reccollection I find that my conceptions 
on this subject were rather vague, as well as 
meagre. The main idea was that the expres- 
sion denoted the day on which the American 
colonies declared themselves independent of the 
British government. And the main sensation 
I think was a feeling of exhilaration arising from 
the prospect that we boys were going to have 
a fine holiday, on which we should attend a 
“training” of the uniformed Light Infantry or 
Cavalry, and see and hear the firing of the big 
old iron cannon in front of “the Meeting-House 
on the Hill”—said cannon being one that had 
been captured either from the British in the 
American Revolution, or from the French in 
the previous war in Canada. 


But to come to the present occasion: when I 
had been awakened this morning by the clear 
tones of the bells of Wallingford, and as I lay 
and listened to their melodious sounds, a new 
feeling of joyousness came upon me that seemed 
to me prophetic of the future destiny of our na- 
tion. It seemed to me that a new era had now 
commenced with this country—an era in which 
the famed Declaration of Seventy-Six, “ that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with ‘an 
equal and inalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” should no longer be 
treated as a mere rhetorical flourish of words, 
but be practically acknowledged and enforced 
throughout all the States and Territories of the 
American Union. And in fact the new amend- 





ment of the national Constitution practically 
“ proclaims liberty throughout all the land, to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 


The joyous feeling that I have referred to 
was accompanied by the action of faith and 
hope, as I thought of the tokens of God’s de- 
sign concerning this nation. What was it that 
moved the Pilgrim Fathers to leave the homes 
of European civilization, in exchange for un- 
known homes in the American wilderness? 
What prize was set before them when, to use 
the simple yet beautiful language of Mrs. He 
mans, 


“A band of exiles moored their bark, 


On the wild New England shore? 
* x * * * 


“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 
They have left unstained what there they 
found, 
Freedom to worship God!” 

This was the worthy motive that actuated 
the voyagers of the Mayflower—the noble 
band of men and women who first landed on 
Plymouth Rock—* freedom to worship God ;” 
freedom to establish a community, or body 
politic, which should acknowledge the will of 
God { of which they believed the Bible to be a 
true revelation) as the highest law, and should 
recognize Him as the supreme Judge, Law- 
giver and King. It is true that the spirit of in- 
tolerance, leading to persecution of certain sects 
for their religious faith, found for a time some 
place in the new commonwealth ; but this spirit 
was at length repressed, if not cast out, and it 
never had any place in the national Constitu- 
tion ; since that instrument, by excluding all re- 
ligious tests, provides for all entire freedom of 
religious belief. 

But it may be said that while all are here 
free to enjoy, to profess, and even to dissem- 
inate their own religious faith, there is’ equal 
freedom for the irreligious, for infidels, and for 
the devotees of false religions, to professand’ to 
teach their pernicious opinions. Admit this to 
be true; and what then? The followers of 
truth are persuaded that the result will at length 
show that truth is stronger than error, and 
therefore has nothing to fear in a fair contest 
with its adversary. They have full confidence 
in its power, in its ultimate victery, and in the 
stability and permanence of its reign: 

The believers in Christianity have from its 
beginning prayed for and expected the coming 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. And in - 
what nation should we expect the beginning of 
this kingdom to be manifested, if not in that na- 
tion where all men are free to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own conscience ; 
where no law is allowed to be enacted that shall 
impose a formal creed on the inmds of “ment, or 
that shall forbid any man to seek and obey 
heavenly inspiration? In what nation should 
we expect to see the reign of Heaven inaugurat- 
ed, if not in one where ‘the people have power 
to choose their chief ruler? Suppose that a turge 
majority of this tation should:come to the> von- 
clusion not only that Jesus Christ is worthy to 
be acknowledged.as “ the Prince of the kings of 
the earth,” but that he is also willing and ready, 
when the people shall so elect, to assume the 
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direction of our national affairs as Chief Magis- 
trate. What should hinder the people, in such 
case, from electing him, by general vote, as 
President of the United States? Or, if it be 
said that we must have a visible and tangible 
ruler, what should hinder the people from elect- 
ing to the same office any man whom the major- 
ity should judge to be a faithful and true 
representative of Jesus Christ ? Either of these 
proceedings would be a recognition of him as 
the chosen ruler of the nation; and if such a 
movement should be accomplished, who could 
say that the Kingdom of Heaven on the earth 
was not actually and fairly introduced? And 
where could this beneficent and glorious work 
be brought about so easily, so fitly and so con- 
stitutionally, as in the United States of Amer- 
ica ? 

Vinally, what could give us a more glorious 
* Independence Day,” or in other words make 
us more truly independent of other nations, 
than to put ourselves avowedly under the rule, 
and thus secure our annexation to the empire, of 


the King of kings ? a. &. &. 


TRAVELING ON THE PLAINS. 


A correspondent of the V. ¥. Tribune who accom- 
panies Speaker Colfax and his party in their stage 
journey across the Continent, writes interesting re- 
ports of the trip. The following is from his letter of 
a recent date: 

A stage-coach of the Overland Line, filled 
with passengers and weighed down by half a tun 
of mail, starts daily from Atchison, Kansas, go- 
ing West, and another from Folsom, Califor- 
nia, coming East. The stations average about ten 
miles apart. You roll up to one of them; four 
fresh horses, all ready in the harness, are ex- 
changed for your panting, smoking team, and in 
from three to ten minutes you are again whirl 
ing along. Three times every twenty-four 
hours you stop half an hour for a meal—often a 
culinary marvel—of good coffee, sweet milk, 
fresh butter and eggs, canned fruits, ham and 
venison—but with no other detentions, yoti go 
on, on, on, sitting bolt upright for upwards of 
twenty days and nights. 

| have been six times over 700 miles of the 
route, and, after the first night, have always 
found my sleep nearly as sound, and quite as 
refreshing, as in bed at home, After such an 
experience, it is easy to believe that the Esqui- 
maux and some other tribes always sleep from 
choice, in the sitting posture. At the end of the 
journey, a bath, clean ciothing, and two hours in 
the hands of the barber, make one forget his fa- 
tigue, and feel fresh and elastic. 

The trip is often made by women and chil- 
dren. 1 once rode from Denver to Atchison, for 
six days and nights, in charge of a lady with 
an infant of 11 weeks and a boy of four years. 
When we started, the mother was so weak and 
reduced, from a long siege of typhoid fever, that 
she could ‘barely walk, and her thin face wore 
almost the pallor of death. She found the first 
24 hours very hard, but then rallied, developing 
a ravenous appetite. Before we reached the 
river the roses had come back to her cheeks and 
the vigor to her frame. Nature is very kind 
when we trust her fully, and the breeze of the 
Plains—so dry that colds and rheumatisms be- 
come only a tradition, so pure that fresh meat 
cut in strips and exposed to it will cure per- 
fectly, and may be carried all over the world 
without smoking or salting—bears healing and 
vitality upon its wings. 

Europeans would find amusing American in- 
congruities in the Overland trip. As we reached 
one station our driver enjoined the waiting host- 
lers: “ Gents, we are four hours behind, and 
want to make up the time. We must change 
these teams in three minutes by the watch.” 
At the last telegraph station the operator said 








to Mr. Colfax and his party : “ The Denver peo- 
ple are making preparations to give you fellows 
a grand reception.” 

The plains afford the best natural roads in the 
world. Many years ago F. X. Aubrey galloped 
from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to Independence, 
Missouri, more than 700 miles, in less than 
sever days. He changed horses three or four 
times, and won his wager of $1,000; but at the 
end of the journey he was so stiff that he had 
to be lifted from the saddle. Last year Ben. 
Holladay, proprietor of the Overland Line, 
rode in a cvach from Folsom to Atchison, 2,030 
miles, in 12 days and two hours. That was a 
trip worth the making! _ In view of it the locomo- 
tive hides its diminished head, and Arion and 
the dolphin, Aristo anc the hippogriff, become 

ssibiliti The thought of it takes 
away one’s breath. Across the Sierra Nevadas, 
whirling through snow drifts of the canons, with 
overhanging rocks 2,000 feet above your head, 
spinning along the perilous edge of many a diz- 
zy precipice, gliding through the great basin 
with its endless alkaline wastes, rattling up and 
down the frowning cliffs of the Rocky Moun 
tains, shooting through the sands of the meas- 
ureless desert, in all-enveloping clouds of dust, 
rolling merrily over the gentle sweils of the 
flower-spangled prairie! Night and day, through 
storm and sunshine, shivering in frost, panting 
in tropical heat, shrinking under pelting hail, 
cowering in the lightning’s fiery track, across 
the continent, from the serene ocean to the tur- 
bid river! 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH. 


The Great Eastern and vessels of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Expedition will probably leave Valentia on 
the 10th of July, and arrive at Heart’s Content, Trin- 
ity Bay, about the 24th of July. 

The directors of the company have decided on the 
following uniform tariff between all parts of the 
United States and British North America : 

To Great Britain, £20 for 20 words or less, and £1 
for each additional word. 

To the Continent of Europe, £21 for 20 words, and 
£1 1s. for each additional word. 

To Asia and Africa, £25 for 20 words, £1 5s. for 
each additional word. 

The address, date and signature are all to be 
counted and charged for in messages. 

Messages for places in Asia and Africa to which 
the telegraph does not extend, will be forwarded by 
the first mail, postage paid. 

Messages in cipher will be charged double these 
rates, 

The directors are convinced that unless they 
charge high prices at first there will be such an accu- 
mulation of business that great delay will arise in 
the transmission of the messages ; but they intend to 
put down new cables as fast as possible, and then 
reduce the prices. 

The cable will be opened for business as soon after 
it is laid as possible, and all messages will be for- 
warded in the order in which they are received at 
Heart’s Content and Trinity Bay. 

The present condition of the cable is said to be all 
that can be desired, and those most interested in it 
seemed to he perfectly confident of its complete suc- 
cess. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue sentence of the parties under trial for the as 
sassination of the President has been rendered, and 
in the case of four of them has been executed. Har- 
old, Payne, Atzerodt and Mrs. Surratt were con- 
demned to be hung on Friday of last week, (the day 
following the promulgation of the sentence) and were 
accordingly executed at 2 o’clock of that day in the 
enclosed yard of the Washington Prison. Arnold, 
O’Laughlin and Dr. Mudd were sentenced to impris- 
onment and hard labor for life, and Spangler to six 
years imprisonment and hard labor in the Albany 
Penitentiary. 


Tue President has been indisposed for some time 
past, but is now said to be gradually recovering. 
He receives no visitors. 


Miss ANNA Dickryson denies the statement which 
has been circulated that she is expecting to become 
an actress. 


Mr. St. CLAIRE, who has been for several years 
a pilot on the Mississippi, states that there have 





been 303 steamers of various descriptions destroyed 
on that river during the late war. 


Tue American contributions to the Hamburg 
Fair were purchased chiefly by visitors from Russia. 
Next to the South the largest purchaser of Yankee 
inventions will probably be Russia, says the Boston 
Post. 


On the site of Sodom and Gomorrah English en- 
terprise has established a factory for the extracting 
of bromides from the water. 

Tue Fourth of July was celebrated generally with 
enthusiasm. 


A STATEMENT of the financial results of our 
Strawberry crop, giving the cost of raising and mar- 
keting 54 acres of this fruit, and the returns there- 
for, has been received too late for insertion this 
week, but will appear in our next number. 


A PRINTING-OFFICE LOAN. 


EpitTor oF THE CrrcuLaAR:—I have just finished 
reading your article, in the issue of June 19th, en- 
titled “What shall we Do?—having reference to 
your want of means for the erection of a new print- 
ing-office for THe CrrcuLar. There are very many, 
probably, who would willingly and gladly give of 
their means for an object in which they are so much 
and so truly interested, but who do not feel able to 
afford fifty or a hundred dollars, as a gift, however 
much they might ewixsh to do so. Now if you are 
willing to accept smaller sums—say from twenty 
dollars upwards—payable at'your convenience, with- 
out interest, there are doubtless many who can and 
will oblige you in this way; many who, although 
they cannot say, “ Here are a hundred dollars—you 
are welcome to them,” yet can say,“ I have twenty 
or twenty-five dollars, which you are welcome to use 
free of interest, until you can make it convenient to 
repay me, or until Iam so pressed for means as to 
be forced to ask it of you. Until then, take it and 
God speed you.” If you are willing to accept thus 
of “ widows’ mites,” perhaps then, this will come as 
one answer to your question, “ What shall we do?” 

0. 

ANSWER.—We are willing to accept such contri- 
butions, but have not asked them because we did not 
intend to build our printing-office by gifts or loans, 
but by subscriptions for which we shall ultimately 
give a full equivalent. In proposing to commute 
with subscribers for $50 each, giving them free 
copies of all we print hereafter, we believe we have 
offered them a very profitable investment. But we 
will accept heartily whatever anybody heartily 
chooses to give. J. H. N. 


NEW PICTURES. 


HE following Photographic views of the Oneida 
Community can now be furnished on applica- 
tion: 

The Community Buildings—size, 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

Buildings and Grounds—size, 14 inches by 16— 
price $3,00; the same view 8 inches by 10—price 75 
cents. 

Rustic Summer-House and Group—size, 8 inches 
by 10—price 75 cents. 

Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size, 8 inches by 10—price 
75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be 
furnished—price 40 cents each : 

Buildings and Grounds ; 

Summer-House and Short-Dress Group ; 

Butternut Tree and Group (men) ; 

Trout-Pond, Grotto and Group (young men) ; 

Flower-Gurden and Arbor ; 

Children and Play-ground ; 

Bag-Bee in the Hall ; 

South View from the Tower ; 

Small pictures, of carte de visite size, may be ob- 
tained at 25 cents each, of 

The Buildings aud Grounds ; 

Summer-House and Short-Dress Group ; 

Butternut Tree and Group of Men ; 

Bag-Bee in the Hali ; 

South View from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, 
at the prices named. § Address, 

“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


